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TE ſubject, which, ſome months ago, engag* 


ed our attention, I have fhnce, ſometimes, re- 
conſidered ; and the impreſſion it ſeemed to make 


on your own mind, muſt have often recalled it 
to your thoughts, While our converſation laſt- 
ed, the ſtillneſs of the evening-ſcene was ſuch, 
that the mind naturally harmoniſed with it; 
and it is in ſuch moments, that we liſten, with 
moſt attention, and ſpeak with molt effect. You 
applauded my general reaſoning, and you recom - 
mended it to me to arrange my reflections, and 
to publiſh them. Jt was my intention : but events, 

ou know, of the greateſt national concern, ſoon 
afterwards ſucceeded, which engroffed the public 
thoughts. The honeſt firmneſs With which you 
combated my ideas, and the ingenuaus diſplay 
of what you ſaid, might be the prejudices of 
your education, did honour to your character; 
at the ſame time, that they urged me to preſs 
my arguments more confidently. Who lightly 


ſurrenders his opinion ſhews that he has either 


no ſettled ſyſtem of thought, or that tryth and 
falſehood are indifferent ro him; whilſt the con- 


ceſſion of one moment is often refumed in the 


next. There are characters on the other hand, 
fo ſtubbornly cemented, that no arguments can 


convince, no evidence move. Fo contend with, 
theſe is folly, and a triumph over thoſe brings no 


glory with it. | 
Our converſation aroſe from mention having 


been made of the Revolution, the centenary cam- 
| | . | memoratioa 
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memoration of which event was then deſig ned 
to be celebrated. I obſerved that I could cordi- 
ally join in that celebrity : and while every fea- 
ture of your countenance ſeemed to expreſs heſi- 
tation and ſurpriſe, I briefly detailed my motives 
founded on the obvious maxims of my political 
creed. That creed you thought was peculiar 
to myſelf. I replied that it was common to all 
thoſe of the ſociety, to which I belonged, who 
had ever thought on the ſubject. This introdu- 
ced a variety of matter, more or leſs connected 
with the leading queſtion which I ſhall ſtate in 
the following pages. ; 

We diſcourſed on the general character of hu- 
man prejudices, which ſeemed to me often to ſpring 
trom ſources, of which the mind was not itſelf 
ſenſible ; but which, growing with its growth, ſo 
formed to it, as to become a permanent affection, 
not removeable, at a certain, age, but by a 
proceſs of perſeverant attention, too laborious 
and irkſome, to be purſued by many. I ſaid, 
that the growth of prejudice might be compared 
with that of the misſhapen letters which a ruſtic, 
with the point of his knife, marks upon the 
tender rind of! a ſapling-tree. They are, at firſt, 
hardly vifible, but when years have elapſed, and 
he returns to view his old haunts, with what 
ſurprite does his eye catch the initials of his 
name, deep and broad, as if cut by a ponderous 
inſtrument? So it is with the early impreſſions 
on our minds; and as I have. often remarked, 
thoſe ſeem to be of the moſt adheſive and luxuri- 
ant quality which have the leaſt of truth and na- 
ture in them. You aſſented to the obſervation, 
and alked me to ſolve the problem. I referred 
you to the field, through which our walk lay, 
where, though the hand of culture had not been 
idie, weeds of a noxious quality forced their 
way, ſtruck their roots deepeſt, and threatened 

to 
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to choke the tender blade which the huſbandman 


was juſt then viewing with an anxious ſolicitude. 


The proceſs of nature through the frame of every 
being is ſimilar, and the God of nature thereby 
tells us, that man muſt labour, would he draw a 
wholeſome plenty, from the ſoil of the earth, or, 
from the more noble field of his own mind.— 
Prejudice I defined to be a judgment or opinion 
lightly aſſumed. _ | | 

It was then that you ſo ingenuouſly deſcribed 
to me the circumſtances of your firſt education, 
its ſubſequent pragreſs, and the peculiar opinions, 
which, ſeeming to have riſen with you from the 
cradle, had attached themſelves to your mind, 
and gained ſtrength in its every evolution. As 
the portrait, in its principal lines, will repre- 
ſent. many as faithfully, as if themſelyes had 
ſitten to the pencil, you mult permit me to ſketch 
it. And as in it there is no real malevolence, no 
real bigotry, no real intolerance, no real fanati- 
ciſm; how eaſily will the eye diſtinguiſh it from 
every form, wherein thoſe horriq features are all 
prominent and all ſubſtantial. _ | 

Your family, you ſaid, ſrom long recollection, 
had ſtood foremoſt in defence of monarchy, of 
Epiſcopacy, and of the Proteſtant intereſt. It 
had ſuffered with the crown and mitre under 
Cromwell; had revived at the Reſtoration; and 
had conſpired, though with ſome reluctance, to 
bring round the Revolution, in 1688, which, in 
its conſequences, had proved moſt glorious. 
Since that period, it had uniformly profeſſed the 
ſame principles, more inclined, .you owned, to 
Tory;/m, than to what you termed the too demo- 
cratic tenets of the whiggih ſchool. From your 
earlieſt infancy, as far back, at leaſt, as your me- 
mory could ſerve, you had been taught, you 
ſaid, to conſider the Conſtitution of Britain as 
the beſt poſſible, ſo united in church and ſtate, as 


to 
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to form but one ſyſtem, which muſt ſtand and 


fall together. Like man and wife, they co-exiſ- 
ted in a moral unity. Hence whatever had a 
tendency to deſtroy that union, you were told to 
conſider as hoſtile to the ſtate. It threatened an 
adulterous invaſion of the marriage contract. 
Sectaries then of every deſoription you were to 
be jealous of and to hate, becauſe, as their belief 


was not that of your national ehurch, and they 


often combated its doctrine and its diſcipline, 


it was clear they muſt be enemies to the conſtitu- 


tion. It mattered not that they profeſſed to admire 
the beauty of the political fabric, and had per- 
haps been inſtrumental in its final conſtruction : 


the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, you maintained, 


was eſſential to its being, and therefore the foe to 
one was not the friend to either. 

Every coercive and reſtraining law, whereby 
Sectaries were debarred from holding places of 
emolument and offices of rruſt, you approved ; 
they were the barriers which your anceſtors had 
raiſed, and to remove them would be to bring 
danger into the vitals of the ſtate. It ſignified 
not that the church had its own laws, whereby 
its excluſive rights were ſecured, and the hireling 
was not permitted to enter the ſacred pale: it 
moreover imported that thecivil magiſtrate watch- 
ed the common intereſt, left a growing influence 
might imperceptibly undermine its outworks, 


and ſhake the holy hierarchy. The 7% Ad you 


therefore viewed as a moſt ſalutary ſtatute, to vote 
the repeal of which no argument ſhould impel 
you. You would perfecute no man for his religious 
opinions; but the integrity of the national 
church muſt be upheld, you concluded, as dove- 
tailed into the ſummers and effential ſtays of the 
{tate.—l aſked you, if you laid any ſtreſs on the 
ſuperior truth and goſpet-excellency of the tenets 
of your national religion? Yaur reply was; 
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that, that conſideration weighed not on - your 
mind; that you ſuppoſed your religion to be 
the beſt, though you had never examined the 
grounds of its doctrines ; but that it was the re- 
ligion of the ſtate, and muſt therefore be main- 


tained Would you maintain it, I urged, if you 
thought it to be erroneous? Your ancelt 


ors 


had choſen it, you perſiſted, as beſt adapted to 
coaleſce with the civil form of government, and 


you looked no farther. 


* 


| 4 As a divine I ſmiled at 
your caſuiſiry, and, for the moment, there the 


Fabject reſted. ' Tell me, ſaid I, what you think of 
the Papiſts ? | 


The word Papjft, you politely obſerved, though 


adopted in our ſtatutes, you were not, you 
thought, as a gentleman, at liberty to uſe, be- 
cauſe it was conſidered as inſultive by the ſociety 


to which it had been applied. To my 


queſtion 


however, you would candidly reply, that on 


that ſubject, 
tincture, * 


"T4 
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your mind had received the deepeſt 
ut ſpare me, Sir, you ſaid, the 


unpleaſant taſk of detailing to you the opini- 
ons ITentertain. You well know what tenets, 
in politics and religion, we Proteſtants gene- 


rally aſcribe to you. What others think, 


that, Iown, Ido. Mingled as you now are 
in the common maſs of eitizens, . the free in- 
tercourſe has rubbed away many prominent 


ſingularities, and you ſeem to think 


and act 


as other Engliſhmen. The original character 
of your church is not for that altered, and if 
you be true to her, you cannot be friends to 


Britain. But I will ſay no more. No 


WI am 


ready to hear your apology. Remove my pre- 
judices, if they be ſuch: I am moſt willing to 
let them go; only to my leading prineiple I 
muſt ever remain firm, that no Diſſenters from 
the national church, however innocent be 


their religion, and loyal their politi 


cs, can, 
* with 


[ viii ! 


« with faſety to the conſtitution, be admitted to 
« an unreſtrained participation of all its privile- 
« pes. I then, you will recollect, entered on 
the diſcuſſion, which forms a part of the enſuing 
Tract. This T have thrown into ſeparate Propo- 
fitions, that the ſeries of argument might be more 
eafily ſupported, while the ſubject ſeemed to 
divide itſelf, and to flow progreſſively. 

And may I now indulge the pleaſing hope, 
that the effect my converſation in part produced, 
has been completed by your own reflection? Pre- 
judices once removed, how ſoon will the impoſing 
Theory vaniſh, on which you had built ſo.confi- 
dently. Surely that government muſt be beſt 
conſtructed, and ſecured moſt ſtably, which, 
extending with an equal hand its bleflings to all, 
can command the equal love of all. With this 
maxim, where there are Diſſenters, can the 
excluſive civil rights of a national church 
ally? 

| I am, &C, 

O/Jcott, near Birmingham, 

April 6, 1789. 
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PROPOSITION J. 


The Revolution, in 1688, a general benefit to all 
Wer Subjects | 


Tat reader, at all acquainted with this hiſ- 
tory of his own country, mult have diſcovered 
how unſettled was its government, in every peri- 
od anterior to the Revolution, in the year f{ixteen. 
hundred and eighty eight. But the evils of an 


_ unſettled government are too obvious to require 


illuſtration: There the monarch, actuated by 
the common paſſions of human nature, will aim 
at an arbitrary prerogative, and the people, feel- 
ing its prefſure, will, at moments, reſiſt. Reſiſt- 
ance will generate commotions, and commoti- 
ons will often terminate in all the horrors of ci- 
vil ſtrife. So it happened in many reigns of our 
kings. —Aſter the Reformation, in the ſixteenth 
century, particularly when the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Elizabeth's reign had permitted the 
mind to return to cool reflection, the ſtruggle 
became daily more ſerious, and to many more 
alarming. Then religion mixed more with po- 
litics; and the diſciples of John Calvin, bold, 


| perſeverant, and untractable, enemies to the pa- 
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rade of office, and the pageantry of the crown 
and mitre, pleaded that grace made all men tree. 
Through the reigns of the two firſt Stuarts, we 
ſce the efforts of thoſe ſectaries; and their deſ- 
cendants, no leſs than other Engliſhmen, now 
lament, that, on a certain memorable occaſion, 
they could have been impelled to act the bloody 
ſcene they did. But as in nature there are vio- 
lent convulſions, from which ultimately good 
ariſes; ſo is it in ſociety. The maxims of thoſe 
men ſo ſoon carried to their acme, ſubſided into 
a comparative calm, and a happy influence 
ſprang from them, Juſt notions of liberty and 
of the rights of all men, to the protection of equal 
laws, widely diffuſed a ſpirit, which could ba- 
lance prerogative, and the too ſubſervient con- 
deſcenſion of the friends to unlimited monarchy. 
At the Reſtoration, in ſixteen hundred and ſixty, 
another fignal period, fo infatuared was the na- 
tion, that nothing was done to aſcertain the cer- 
tain bounds of government. Fluttuating it re- 
mained; only that the power of the crown was 
permitted to preponderate. For when it was 
reſtored to the head, which ſo long had pined 
without it, the prodigal hand of loyalty could 
not deck it in too gorgeous a manner. The cauſe 
of royalty triumphed, and the adverſe party, re- 
viled and perſecuted, were now humbled in their 
turn, and made to feel the ſeverity of coercive 
laws. But the leven, they had ſcattered, fermen- 
ted, and its effects appeared in a thouſand forms. 
To rouſe the nation to a juſt ſenſe of the real evils 
which threatened it, from a corrupt faction at 
home, and from the defigns of an arbitrary mo- 
narch abroad, Louis the fourteenth of France, 
means were deviſed, at which morality and com- 
mon honeſty ſhould have ſhuddered. But max- 
ims by which the indiyiduals of ſociety are mov- 
d, 
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ed, make no impreſſion on the aggregate, which 
party rage has once affected. They ſpoke of de- 
ligns which they knew to be unreal, and of plots, 
which themſelves had generated. An innocent 
party was thus made to ſuffer; but their ends 
were obtained, and the nation was alarmed. Thus 
in unceaſing bickerings, and murmurs, and ſtrife, 
and projects, paſſed the twenty-four years of 

GRArl.- 5.4 - „„ 
James II. whom the popular party had nearly 
excluded from the throne, might have learned 
what their temper and power were. That the 
prerogative was ſtill undefined he knew; and he 
-alſo knew for what attempts his father had ſuffer- 
ed, and what had recently diſturbed his brother's 
reign. But experience is no leſſon to certain 
minds, which bigotry has narrowed, and miſcon- 
ceptions of duty have pre-occupied. Inſtead 
therefore of temporiſing, which policy directed, 
and of aiming to allay the animoſity of party, he 
reſolved to meet it, and not to ſooth prejudices, 
but to irritate them. He relied on a ſuppoſed 
loyalty to his perſon, which he had not meaſut- 


ed, and on the airy rights of a prerogative, the 


ſtays of which had long ſince been undermined. 
The fabric ſtood, indeed; but wiſe men ſaw 
that the firſt commotion muſt erumble it into 
duſt. The predilection of a thoughtleſs party, 
which had guarded Charles's throne, attached not 
to his ſucceſſor, or it had weakened as ſuch af- 
fections do. The maxims of the contrary party 
gained ſtrength in proportion. It was evident 
that the cauſe of the people muſt ſoon prepon- 
derate. „ | 
But James ſeemed reſolved to precipitate his 
own ruin: he would not wait for the progreſſive 
meaſures which a diſaffected oppoſition might 


have moved againſt him; he would at once rouſe 
B 2 the 
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a 
the whole ſpirit ofthe nation, and exhauſt the tam- 
eſt patience. The hiſtory of his ſhort reign forms 


one unbroken tiſſue of arbitrary and illegal acts. 


Yet James had many virtues: we muſt. look 
therefore for the ſprings of his adminiſtration 
in a temper unaccountably perverted, and in the 
advice of the weakeſt counſellors. When he 
Suſpended ſtatutes, and djy/penſed with laws, his in- 
tentions were to relieve a ſuffering ſociety, and 
the power he aſſumed had, in many inſtances, 
been exerciſed by all his predeceflors on the 
throne. The times, he ſhould have known, were 


altered. What was once intruſted to the ſove- 


reign, or ſometimes, perhaps, only connived at, 
becauſe no jealouſy. was entertained of its abuſe, 
could no longer be permitted, when other noti- 
ons prevailed, and the people. had learned to 
think, that the laws which ſecured their perſons, 
their property, and their religion, were the only 
certain barrier againſt the arbitrary eneroach- 


ments of the prerogative. The attempts to raiſe 


a ſtanding army, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, to erect a court of inquiſitorial commiſfſi- 
on, to violate the freedom of elections, to levy 
money for the uſe of the crown, and 'to impede 


the right of petitioning, were all acts of ſignal 


deſpotiſm. But it was his reſolution to ſubvert 
the national religion, or rather to extend to 
others the bleſſings of an equal toleration, which 
created the great alarm, and threw him from his 
throne. 

It is wonderful that religion, ſo nttle prac- 
tiſed and fo little felt, ſhould fill poſſeſs ſo faſ- 


einating a charm in the name, (for it is in the 


word only that the charm reſts; that men, 'to 
vindicate its imaginary rights, can ruſh into vio- 
lencſes which religion itſelf condemns, and 


adopt meaſures hoſtile to its ſpirit. So true is 
| it, 


F ö 

it, that impulſe only guides the multitude. I 
ſhould haye been better pleaſed that motives of a 
civil tendency, which were then abundant, had 
produced the great cvent which followed, rather 
than confiderations, falily called retigious, which, 
at no times, ſhould mix with the policy of ſtates. 
At all events, a general intereſt was excited; 
parties coaleſced ; whigs, and - tories, mother 
church and ſectaries, for the firſt time, ſhook 
hands; and faction and animoſity ceafed, that an 
unhappy and miſguided ſovereign might be 
taught, too late for' his own happineſs, a moſt 
falutary and important leſſon. The prinee of 

_ Orange landed, and the fcene ſoon cloſed. - 
Now ended the ſtruggle between the crown 
and the people, between prerogative and privi- 
lege, which, through centuries, creating diſor- 
ders, and ſometimes the moſt furious conyul- 
fions, had diſturbed the repofe and ſafety of the 
nation, and had rendered the regal diadem it- 
ſelf, to ſome heads that wore it, rather a crown 
of thorns. The Revolution, in every view, was a 
fignal bleſſing. A more uniform edifice of go- 
vernment was erected, in which ſuch parts of the 
old eſtabliſhment, as did not harmoniſe with the 
more recent plans of liberty, were corrected ; a 
new ſettlement was made of the conftitution, 
the rights of king and people were permanently 
fixed. But no reafoning can fo clearly evince 
the neceſſity there was of the meaſure as its own 
exiſtence. A thinking and a wiſe nation, attached 
to their hereditary rulers, and rather inimicab-to 
a foreign prince, ſee themſelves compelled to 
break aſunder every tie, that their government 
may receive a better form. The firſt magiſtrate 
then learned that he had no rights; but that his 
prerogative, which was ample, coming from the 
hand of the people, it was to be exerciſed for their 
good. To the fettlement of the crown was an- 
nexed a declaration of rights, that the people alſo 
| might 
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might know what their privileges were, and that 
faction, unfounded claims, and wayward com- 


plaints might ceaſe. It is declared that the ſuſpen- 


fion of laws without the conſent of parliament, is 
illegal; that levying money for the uſe of the 
crown, without the fame conſent, is illegal ; 

that it is the right of the ſubjects to petition ; 


that proſecutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal ; 


that the raifing or keeping up, a ſtanding army, 
without conſent of pariiament, is contrary to law, 
that the ſubjects may have arms for their own 


defence; that the elections of members to ſerve 
in parliament ſhall be free; that debates and 


proceedings in parliament ſhall be free; that ex- 
ceſſive bail ſhajl not be required, nor excellive 


fines impoſed; that cruel and unuſualpuniſhments. 


ſhall not be inflicted ; that Jurors ſhall be duly 
impannelled and returned. Theſe, and others 
which are mentioned, are declared to be the un- 
doubted rights and privileges of the pegple; and 
they were ſettled by the moſt ſolemn ſanction. 

I had then reaſon to ſay that the Revolution in 
1688 was a general benefit to ali Britiſh ſubjects ; 
and the improved ſtate of things, from that pe- 
riod, has demonſtrated the truth.—Men of the 
eſtabliſhed church muſt own it ; becauſe they 
live in full poſteffion of has blethngs it 
could confer, the privileges of men, and the 
confirmed immunities of their religion —8ecta- 
ries, that is, the Proteſtant P. {[enters, mult own 

; becauſe, though deprived of certain rights, by 
—4 made anterior to that event, they ſtill enjoy 
the peculiar benefits of the Rev olution ; and by 
having been principally inſtrumental in effec- 
ting it, they proved themſelves entitled to every 
other immunity which a policy, weakly jealous, 
has till now denied them.—Even Catholics, that 
proſcribed foc.ety, muſt own it ; becauſe though 
laws of great ſeverity have lince that time been 

enacted 
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enacted againſt them, they have enjoyed an en- 
creaſing tranquillity, and they can indulge the 
pleaſing proſpect, that, when it ſhall ſeem expe- 
dient to redreſs their many grievances, all the 
rights of ſubjects are ready prepared for their ac- 
ceptance. Neither are they ſo ſelfiſh as not to 
feel ſome content in viewing the happineſs of 


their fellow-citizens. It is the ſtate of a travel- 


ler, who, weary and prefſed with a heavy bur- 
then, having arrived to the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, looks eagerly to the rich vale helow, which 
he hopes to reach, and where providence has 
fixed his future habitation. He has only the de- 
clivity, he truſts, to deſcend. 

But it may be aſked with much propriety :—did 
Catholics always think, and ſpeak, thus of the 
Revolution? | 

My anſwer ſhall be candid. They always did 
not.—Impreſſed with the idea of hereditary right, 
they conceived it to have been yiolated in the 
perſon of James II. and therefore they could not 
withdraw their attachment from his family. -But 
Jacobitiſim was not peculiar to them, nor dictated 
_ conſequently by any certain maxims of their reli- 
gion. Beſides the bleſſings of the Revolution, 
fo loudly echoed through the kingdom were not 
enjoyed by them ; new laws even by William 
were made againſt them: in nothing benefited, 
what could they admire ? But when from the 
extinction of inveterate, factions themſelves 
began to feel repoſe, they alſo hegan to reaſon, 
and they ſaw that the very family of their predilee- 
tion was that, which had permitted, at leaſt, 


their greateſt oppreſſion. A retroſpect to the 


events of their own nation likewiſe told them, 
that how violent and illegal ſoever the intro- 
duction of a family may have been, the wiſeſt 
and beſt men ſubmitted, when the lapſe of ſome 
years had confirmed the eſtabliſhment. Surely 

then, 
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then, they ſaid, the maxim muſt preyail here, 
where comparatively no violence was commit- 
ted; where the king on the throne weakly deſert- 
ed it; and -where the majority of the nation 
conſpired in the meaſure. They quitted FJaco- 
bitiſm, and I believe I may ſay, many of them 
embraced the principles of that party, which is 
thought to underſtand beſt the true ſpirit of the 
conſtitution. They became Whigs. 

Another queſtion may be aſked :—As the at- 
tempt to reſtore the religion of Catholics was what 
principally brought ruin on king James; can 
they conſiſtently with their perſuaſions, condemn 
the meaſure, or conſiſtently applaud the Revolu- 
tion, which alone perhaps impeded its completion? 

My anſwer ſhall again be explicit. When the 
meaſures of James's adminiſtration moſt directly 
tended to the introduction of the religion of Ca- 
tholics, Feondemn them. It is by no means of 
human policy that I wiſh to ſee my religion eſta- 
; becauſe all ſuch means I conceive to be 
nate, and moſt clearly contrary to the eſ- 
ſential ſpirit of chriſtianity, exemplified in its 
firſt eſtabliſhment. But moreover, the mea- 
ſures of the king, as has been ſhewn, were vi- 
olent, ſometimes illegal, and always arbitrary. 
What man will ſay, however warmly he may 
think of the truth of his religion, that he could 
bear to ſee it thus introduced ? The laws that 
had proſcribed their religion were, indeed, ſan- 
guinary and unmerited ; ſtill they were laws, 
only annullable by the power which had made 
them, the concurrent voice of Parliament. 

In a ſecond point of view, thoſe meaſures muſt 
be cenſured, becauſe their principle teemed with 
every miſchief to the citizen, Allowed, that by 
them he had given to the Catholics the ſreeſt 
practice of their religious tenets : could them- 


ſelves 
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[97] 
ſelves then. have deemed their own perſons and 
property ſecure ? The ſame power that, in one 
inſtance, might diſpenſe with laws, or ſuſpend- 
their execution, could, ſurely, extend it, with an 
equal right, to every other caſe, Theprecedent 
rended to make him, or his ſucceſſor, a deſpot, 
bound by no Jaws, the lord of property, and the 
tyrant of the people. The meaſures then of 
James, Icondemn, whatever was their motive; 
and I applaud the Revolution, even if it impeded 
the reſtoration of my religion, becauſe it broke 
down a principle, under which neither that ſame 
religion, nor property, nor perſon could have 


enjoyed ſecurity. 
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PROPOSITION W 


The benefits of the Revolution ſhould be communicated 10 
a4 Britiſh ſubjefts, 


1 F the legiſlators of any country, in the firſt 
formation of its government, as in the united 
ſtates of America, or in any ſucceeding new ſet- 
tlement of it, as in England, at the Revolution; 
had not loaded a ſimple propoſition with many 


extraneous conſiderations, the bleſſings of a diſ- 


tributiye juſtice would have been more equally 
apportioned, than hitherto they have been. The 
imple propoſition. is this: The end of government 
7s to ect the greater happineſs of ſociety. Its prin- 
ciple is coincident with that on which every 
community is eſtabliſhed. Individual conſidera- 
tions are ſacrificed to the good of the aggregate, 
and in return, the individuals claim protection 


and ſuch other benefits, as are within the ſphere 


of ſuch communities to beſtow. - Government is 
a higher 


12 
a higher arrangement, the ſphere of whofe opera- 
ration is wider, but whoſe conſtituent principle 
1s the ſame, and whoſe duties are ſimilar. What 
ſocicty of rational beings would voluntarily have 
ſubjected themſelves to the taſks of ſubordination, 
the contributions of property, and the exhibition 
of ſuch perſonal ſervices, as are neceſſary for the 
ſupport of governments, had they not calculated 
that it was their intereſt ſo to do? But if the 


end of government be the greater happineſs of 


ſociety ; are not all the members of that ſociety 
entitied to an equal claim ? In the general pro- 
polition, moſt evidently they are ; and this max- 
im it is, which may be ſuppoſed to have guided 
all legiſlators in the formation of ſuch ſtatutes 
or ordinances, as ſeemed beſt adapted to the 
mode of government, which the people had 
choſen. Salus populi ſuprema lex. 

On the ſolemn occaſion, admitting the maxim 
in its full extent, it would ſtill be their duty, as it 
would obviouſly occur to wiſe men, to inſtitute 
thefollowing enquiry.—Legiſlating as we are,they 
would ſay, for the greater happineſs of this wide 
community, let us confider whether there may 
not be individuals, or perhaps bodies of men, in 
it, to whom it may not be prudent to communi- 
cate all the rights and privileges, to which the 
nation, at large, is clearly entitled. As to indivi- 
duals, no ſuch ſerutiny can be neceſſary, be- 
cauſe it would be endleſs; and the coercion of 
law and the activity of the magiſtrate will, on 
that fide, ever prove a ſufficient barrier. Now 
for plates or ſocieties of men. If there be any, 
the practical principles of which, either from an 
habitual attachment to fame other form of 
government, or from a mutinous oppoſition to 
legal controul, or from maxims ſubverſive of or- 
der moral fitneſs; muſt have a certain and 
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rmanent tendency to generate ſtrife, and thus 


to obſtruct the benevolent ftream which ſhall. 
carry happineſs to others, ſuch a ſociety thall be 


reſtrained from a participation of benefits, 
which they merit not, and- which will only be 
made the engines of their malevolent deſigns. 

A procedure, ſomewhat fimilar to this, we ma 
ſuppoſe always to have been inſtituted, and to 


its expediency no one could object. To enquire 


further into the principles or maxims of ſocie- 
ties, then under ſuch general heads, as I menti- 
oned, would be nugatory ; becauſe they ſeem to 
contain every ſource of civil depravity, which 
the legiſlator or politician can have any right to 
inveſtigate. I alſo mentioned practical principles; 
becauſe mere theory, if there be imaginations wild 
enough to indulge it in its moſt extravagant 
flights, is a phantom too unſubſtantial for legiſ- 
lative diſcuſſion. What conſtitutes the obedient 
ſubject and the uſeful citizen, and what may ob- 
ſtruct or fruſtrate theſe beneficial effects, only 
comes within that ſphere. To involve other 
matter is as abſurd, as ſhould an artiſan become 
a candidate for the liberties of his trade, he were 
examined on his proficiency in the coran of Ma- 

homet. | 18 
When then, at the Revolution, we ſind that all 
orders of Engliſhmen were not admitted to an 
equal ſhare in its benefits, we are authoriſed to 
conclude, that, on the enquiry being made, 
which I have exhibited, ſome were diſcovered 
to be undeſerving of them, from paſt conduct, 
or preſent principles. The laws tell us who they 
were: The Proteſtant Diſſenters, and the Roman Ca- 
tholics. But were not theſe men, at the time, 
uſeful citizens and obedient ſubjects ; or were 
they attached to ſome other form of government, 
or rejected legal controul, or held maxims of a 
| pernicious 
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1 
mernicious tendency? The ſubject merits ſome 
reviſion. 

The Proteflant Diſſenters were the people, I have 
faid, whoſe favourite maxims, gradually modi- 
tying the political ſentiments of the nation, not 
only prepared them for the Reyolution, but ulti- 
mately operated its completion. The national 


church, adhering to the prineiples of their anceſ- 


tors, (which were thoſe of paſſive obedience and 


"nenireffiance) could never even have imagined a 


meaſure, ſubverſive, at the firſt view, of the ar- 
rangements they admired, and of the duties they 
held ſacred. —No invidious thoughts can be im- 
puted to mg, when I allude to facts, reſting on 
the moſt unequivocal. documents of hiſtory.— 
The Seclaries then having been the primary mo- 
vers of the great event; in what could they have 
been unworthy of enjoying its moſt ſignal effects? 
It was rather natural that, in reward and appro- 
bation of their ſervices, they ſhould have been 
marked by diſtinction, and honour, and every 
flattering teſtimony. To ſuppoſe the prineiples 
which produced the' effect, not deſcrving of its 
compenſation, is an inſult to eommon under- 
ſtandings: and not only not to reward thoſe 
principles, but to puniſh them by coercions, and 
to reſtrain, as ſar as might be, their further ope- 
ration, was, it muſt be owned, an extraordinary 
proceſs, It could not be ſuſpected, that the hands 
which had becn principally inſtrumental in 9 
ing the beateous fabric, would be inclined, | 
wayward ſpiteſulneſs, to break aſunder all its = 
and again return to the former ſtate of faction 
and of arbitrary ſway. Theſe ſuggeſtions are al! 
idle; wherefore there could be no political mo- 
tives, at the Revolution, for continuing thoſe 
reſtraints on the Proteſtant Diflenters, which had 
been laid on thein, for reaſons moſt obvious, 
during 
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during the preceding reigns, and particularly in 
that of Chartes II. But I have purpoſely intro- 
duced the words, National church and Sectaries, and 
they at once expound the whole problem. 1 ſhall 
hereafter conſider how far the fingle circumſtance 
of diſſenting, in points of ſpeculative belief, from 
the national religion of a country be, to a private 
underſtanding, ſufficient grounds for the enacti- 
on of political reſtraints. | 

The Catholics were the other body of men, to 
whom the bleſſings of the Revolution were not 
permitted to extend. Were they deſerving of the 
excluſion ? I think they were. They remain- 
ed attached to another form of government, that 
is, they were Jacobites; and as they condemned 
the Revolution in its principle, which they would 
have been happy. to have impeded, and which 
they repined to ſee achieved, what claim had 
they to indulgence, or to partake of benefits, the 
 fource of which they execrated? Not only, 
therefore, was an exclufion.irom theſe benefits 
ſtrictly equitable ; but as far as their diſaffection 
to government could have a probable tendency 
to diſturb it, fo far alſo it was expedient to 

check it by adequate laws. But, in the eye of 
impartial juſtice, the Catholics now ſtood on the 
ſame ground as other Jacobites, in nothing differ- 
ing from them, becauſe, evidently, it was no 
peculiar tenet of their religion, which prompted 
them to embrace a political ſentiment, in which 
they had fo many aſſociates of the Proteſtant per- 
ſuation. With theſe they were to ſuffer, in the 
ſame degree, and in the ſame duration; and 
if the Proteſtant Facobite, quitting his prejudices, 
and ſwearing allegiance, would be releaſed from 
reſtraints, which common equity admitted, the 
Catholic of the ſame deſcription might plead, it 
ems, an equal claim to mercy. But it ſo hap- 


pened, 


[14 ] 


pened, that, the ſtatutes enacted againſt the lat- 
ter, even after the Revolution, did not deſcribe 
them as Jacobites, in which capacity only they 
were deſerving of coercion, but as Fapiſis, that 
is, as men puniſhable for peculiar religious tenets. 
' Wherefore, though their Jacobitiſim were away, 
and they ſolemnly ſwore allegiance to the houſe of 
Brunſwick, the operation of the ſtatutes ceaſed 
not, as they ſtill continued to be that deſcripti- 
on of ſubjects, which the law pointed out by the 


name of Pap!/t. 0 
Catholics then, it muſt appear, in the contem- 
plation of the law, were liable to penalties and 
difabilitics, not as Jacobites only, for an oath of 
allegiance removed that odium, nor as merely 
diſſenting from the national church, or they would 
have experienced the indulgence granted, at dif- 
ferent times, to Proteſtant Seftaries. In the books 
of ſtatutes they are marked as a people meriting 
the ſevereſt penalties; at the Revolution the ſame 
prepoſſeſſion remained againſt them; nor has it 
yet ceaſed. By the name Papi/t was ſuggeſted an 
idea, to which belonged principles, and tenets, 
and a line of conduct, that ſhould exclude them 
not from the benefits of the Revolution only; but 
even from the ordinary privileges, to which, be- 
fore that period, Britih Subjects were entitled. If 
there be truth in this repreſentation of the law, 
then was my ſecond propoſition aße, that the be- 
nefits of the Revolution ſhall be communicated to all Bri- 
tiſh fubjefts. The queſtion demands ſome inveſ- 
tigation. 
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PROPOSITION 


# 
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The Engliſh Catholics hold no principles or opinions which 
ſhould exclude them _ the benefits of the Revolution. 


AN author of . merit has differed, (Mor 
aud Political Philoſophy) that © it is not to (one 
that the laws object, but to Popery, as the 
mark of Jacobitiſm:” And“ Jacobitiſm, he 
„ adds, is the /olz cauſe of ſuſpicion, and the /o/e 
« cauſe of thoſe ſevere and jealous laws, which 
have been enacted againſt the profeſſors of that 
«* religion.” ——This is by no means true. Thoſe 
ſevere and jealous laws were principally made 
before the exiſtence of Jacobitiſm; and after the 
Revolution, when the attachment to the exiled 
houſe of Stuart acquired that name, the ſtatutes 
then enacted againſt Catholics ſill deſcribed 
them, as I obſerved, by the accepted appellation 
of Papiſt. By the oath of allegiante they took to 
his preſent majeſty, their facobitiſm was legally 
cancelled, but the ſevere and | jealous Jaws 
remained. It is then to Popery, as ſuch, 
that the laws object. And with no com- 
mon device was that word firſt aſſumed 
into the ſtatutes. It had been given to the pro- 
feſſors of the old religion, when the Reformation 
began, as a mark of reproach, importing an un- 
due attachment to the bihhop of Rome, and ſignify- 
ing an adheſion to every abuſe or EXtraVagance, 
which, with truth or falſehood, was then impu- 
ted to them. The word came loaded to the car 
with a vaſt weight of obloquy. Indeed, had 
Catholics, in the firſt acceptation of the term 
Pap) , really aſcribed that unbounded power to 
the 
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1 
the pope, with which their adverſaries charged 
them, I know of no word that could have de- 
ſeribed them ſo properly; ſince, in that caſe, they 
would have maintained a doctrine ſubverſive not 
of liberty only and the common rights of citi- 
zens, but of all the independence and ſ{overeign- 
ty. of crowned heads. In no period of the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, even in the darkeſt ages, did we 
hold ſuch monſtrous doctrine; and when it was 
imputed to us, we repelled the imputation. But 
as the ſiniſter views of party could be anſwered 
by faſtening the opprobrious charge; the word 
that conveyed it was pertinacioufly adhered to. 
Still Englith Catholics are not Papiſts, nor ever 
were. It is a palpable miſnomer. | 
Jacobuiſm then being cancelled, is there any 
other political tenet which can militate againſt the 
loyalty of Catholics, or render their patriotiſm 
ſuſpicious? Abſolutely none. Their civil creed 
is as orthodox as that of the moſt ſtrenuous Eng- 
liſnman, and they admire the conſtitution, in 
all its parts, as eftabliſhed at the Revolution. To the 


ſupport of government they contribute more 


than their ſellow-citizens, though their means of 
doing it are leſs; and if their perſonal fervices 
aid not the ſtate, the blame, if any there be, muſt 
lie with the laws, which refuſe to admit them, 
only on terms at which their conſciences revolt. 
—This being fo, let us look to their religious 
tenets; tor it cannot be that a wiſe, a juſt, and a 


humane, government would permit legal penal- 


ties and reſtrictions to remain, were there no 
jealouſy or ſpecious motive, at leaſt, to ſanction 
the meaſure. | | 
But in examining what are called the religious 
tenets of a fociety, it cannot be neceſſary to paſs 
thoſe in review, which are purely of a ſpiritual or 


ſpeculative nature. Theſe have no connection, 


moſt 


* 
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moſt diſtantly, with the civil conduct of the 
ſubject, and may therefore be preſumed wholly 
to belong to another order of things. For ex 


ample, my belief in the Trinity of perſons, or in 
the Septenary number of the Sacraments. Were 


the magiſtrate to take cognizance of ſuch tenets, 
ſurely, he would paſs the limits of his juriſdicti- 
on; and were he to reſtrict or puniſn the belief, 


he would perſecute for conſcience ſake. This 
will not be denied. But if there be religious tenets, 
which can influence, even remotely, the public 
conduct of the citizen, or which can lead to the 
admiſſion of opinions, by which the peace and 
well-being of ſociety may be affected, ſuch tenets 
may become the matter of legal diſcuſſion, and 
be proſcribed. h | 
Were there that candour in the minds of men, 
which the benevolence of human nature is 
thought to ſuggeſt, and which education ſhould 
foſter, and religion animate, never would it be 
neceſſary to agitate ſuch queſtions as theſe( Then 
it would, on all hands, be allowed, that every 


man's religion taught him to be virtuous, and 


that the exceſſes of individuals, either in conduct 
or opinion, were not imputable to, the ſociety 
they were of. But when the purpoſes of party 


muſt be promoted, in religion as in politics, the: 


ordinary maxims of truth are not heeded, and an 
equitablejudge is a phenomenon. | 

In the creed of Catholics exiſt no ſuch tenets 
as I have alluded to ; but ſuch have been impu- 
ted to them: That they hold no faith is to be kept 
with heretics ; that they admit a power, which can 
diſpenſe with the moſt ſolemn engagements, and which 
can depoſe princes from their thrones. It is not, I 
hope, expected, that I ſhould enter on a formal 
refutation of theſe charges. So often has it been 


done, that to repeat it muſt be nugatory ; and 
C „ 


1611 


they who are not already convinced, are out of 
the reach of conviction. The ſubjeR, I own, 
raiſes in mea diſguſt, which is more than mental. 
Yet ſuch men, as the R. R. Richard Ld. Biſhop of 
Cloyne, in a popular pamphlet, (The preſent ſtate 
of the church of treland) has again produced them, 
and the Proteſtant Diſſenters, on a recent occaſion, 
could preſent them to the members of the houſe k 
of Commons of England!!! His Lordſhip vainly 'M'- 
trembled for the ſithes and immunities of his nati- 
onal church, and therefore the uſe of the moſt 
cowardly arms, in its defence, he deemed advan- 
tageous, and perhaps, honourable. The Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters, in applying for a redreſs of griev- 
ances were actuated by motives ſomewhat ſimilar. 
They knew how the prejudices of many ſtood 1 
againſt them, and fancied their own tawny com- 
plexion might ſeem blanched, in proportion to 
the additional ſmut they could lay on ours. 
Could I be perſuaded to think that either his 
Lordihip or they believed the charges to be true, 
it would be culpable in me to aſcribe ſuch mo- 
tives to them: But then, I muſt inſult their un- 1 
derſtandings and their hearts. Ever we have ſo- 
lemnly denied thoſe charges, and we have refu- 
ted them by arguments drawn from authority, and 
from our own conduct, the moſt unanſwerable 
of all proofs. When this has been done, and of- 
ten done, to repeat the ſame calumny argues y 
what 1s moſt baſe in the human mind. But, as I 
have obſerved, it is a branch of the general ſyſ- 
tem allumed at the Reformation, when it was judg- 
ed expedient to juſtify the ſeparation, by heaping 
a mountain of obloquy on the old church. The 
reflection touches not the characters of many in- 
dividuals, learned, religious, benevolent, and 
fincere; it only goes to ſtigmatiſe the blind zeal 
of party, the caſuiſtry of which I have deſcribed, 
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generated in paffion, and nurtured by intereſt, or 
ambition, or enthufiaſm. The canons of the 
fame caſuiſtry we alſo have followed, when it 
was our intereft to uſe them ; for it is not my 
intention to infinuate that all ſocieties of men, 
in fimilar circumſtances, are not actuated alike. 
Me admit then no ſuch tenets as thoſe now 
mentioned, believing that faith is to be kept 
with all men, that there exiſts not a power which 
can diſpenſe from oaths, or any ſuch engage- 
ments ; and that the reins of government, entruſ- 
ted to one man, by the voice of the Engliſh peb- 
ple, are controulable only by them 

We are ſaid to be Idolaters. The eſtabliſhed 
church, and many of the Sectaries, againſt 
whom, for their adoration of a Trinity of perſons, 
a ſimilar charge is now brought, can feel, on 
their own experience, what weight it has.— But 
were I an idolater in the old import of the word, 
and adored my wooden God, by the way fide, 
or in my clofet, it would, I think, be no con- 
cern of the civil magiſtrate, provided I obeyed 
his laws, and had neither ſtolen the ſtump that 
formed him, nor defrauded the workman of his 
hire who had hewn him into ſhape. The hiſto- 
ry of chriſtian perſecution began, when, by 
authority, they overturned theſe - images, and 
deſtroyed their temples. But we Catholics are 
no idolaters, and I truſt my aſſertion will be ad- 
mitted as a proof. | 

Reviewing the other articles of my belief, I 
find them to be of the moſt inoffenfive character, 
ſuch as the jealous ſtateſman muſt contemplate 
with indifference. The divine may form his 
own judgment, and he is free to do it. The 
ground of controverſy is open to him; on 
which we have often met and combated.—One ar- 
ticle there is, which, though often diſcuſſed, 
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and explained in a manner competent, it ſeems, 


to ſatisty the moſt ſuſpicious underſtanding, I am 
not willing to paſs by. That, I have reaſon to 
think, is the only remaining ſource of real alarm, 
and could this once be laid, we might hope to 
experience a ſpeedy redreſs of grievances. I ſpeak 
ot the /upremacy of the Roman biſhop. 

The more I have confidered this threadworn 
queſtion, the more has every review convinced 
me, that its object never ſhould have excited 
the fears ofa diſcriminating and impartial pub- 
lic. But ſuch a public, alas! had no exiſtence ; 


and here we have another of thoſe points, on 


which party has faſtened with an inveterate pet- 
tinacity. The language of the firſt Reformers, 
and the copied repreſentations of their deſcen- 


dants, ſhew, that they viewed it as their ſheet an- 


chor, by which the veſſel they had launched was 


to hold, in the higheſt ſtorms of controverſy, 


Yet they bad read hiſtory, and well knew that 
the alarms they ſtrove to raiſe were ideal; that 
their baſis was a fiction. I have my ſerious 
doubts, whether the Reformation could ever 
have made its way in the Chriſtian churches of 
Europe, without the portentous machinery, to 
which J allude. The prejudices of ages, for [I 
will now call them ſe, were to be ſurmounted, 
and this no ordinary means could effect. The 
perſon, therefore, and power of the pope, were 
brought before the people and that no circum- 
ſtance which can afſectthe mind. might be want- 
ing, recourſe was had to the book of Revelations. 
Thence they draw a horrible imagery, and fit- 
ted it, in all the diſproportions of a monſter, to 
the figure they would preſent. Yet what, at. 
that time, was the pope, or rather what had he 


been, when his power was greateſt. 


However 


E 


However much I may be attached to my reli- 
gion, I never felt the leaſt diſpoſition to defend 
it by addreſs or any diſguiſe of its moſt ſuſpicious 
tenets. Why ſhould I attempt it now? And 
the ſources of information which lie open to me 


are open to the world. — When the power of 
the Pope was greateſt, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, hiſtory ſays he was uſeful to Chriſten- 
dom as he was powerful, and powerful as he was 
religious. A profligate pope could be turbu- 
lent, but his influence decreaſed as he receded 
from that line of virtue, which the moſt igno- 
rant. men were aware ſhould ever be purſued 
by the firſt paſtor of the church. With this 
notion let me aſk, whether more good than evil 
would not be effected by an adminiſtration ſo 
conſtituted, the principle of whoſe inereaſing 
influence was virtue, or at leaſt the ſhew of it, 
which in its effects would be the ſame? Eu- 
rope was now divided into governments unor- 
ganized and fluctuating, torn by internal ſtrife, 
and open to perpetual invaſion. To allay theſe 
feuds, to conciliate animoſities, to generate 
harmony was the real intereſt of the pontiff; 
becauſe, as his ſway reſted on opinion, this was 
beſt maintained in that temper of mind which 
leads to ſubmiſſion. The kings had recourſe to 
him for the termination of differences and quar- 
rels, with their ſubjects, and with one another; 
becauſe as no ſettled laws or cuſtoms had aſcer- 
tained the extent of rights, or privileges, or even 
of territory, only the power, deemed paramount 
to every other, could award a definitive judg- 
ment. But ſuch applications whenever they 
were made ſerved to ſanction the juriſdiction of 
the court which received them. It is notorious 
that the whole prerogative was adjudged to it by 
theſe proceedings and on other occaſions by the 
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conceſſions of princes who found their advantage 


in it. 
Rome, thus the centre of communication, kept 


up an intercourſe with the remoteſt provinces ; 
and poſſeſſing the ſciences, and the arts and the 
beſt knowledge of the times, they were diffuſed 
ſrom their ſource and carried improvement with 
them. — All power that man adminiſters is ſub- 
ject to abuſe and ſuch was the power of Rome. 
It was abuſed, but its ſalutary effects far pre- 
ponderated, and I can pronounce with confi- 
dence, that, whateyer men may think who only 
view one fide of the object, Chriſtendom owed 
much of the civilization, and ſcience and virtue 
and religion which it then poſſeſſed, to the pre- 


vailing influence of the Roman pontiff. Provi- 


dence commits not the world to, the caprice of 
human paſſions ; but to every period has wiſely 


preordained the fitteſt means for the mainte- 


nance of truth and virtue. 
The influence of Rome in this country was 


Not permanently great. When the urgency of 


their affairs ſeemed to want it, the princes im- 
plored its interference; ſo did 'the prelates and 
nobility in their appeals and remonſtrances. 
But when they had ſources of defence, of accuſa- 
tion, or of annoyance, at home, adequate to 
their wiſhes, they thought not of the Roman {ee, 


nd ſtood on their own ſtrength. Its legates, 


on theſe occaſions, were treated with a marked 
indifference; nor, atany time, could they enter 
the kingdom without the conſent of the mo- 
narch. The tranſactions of every reign clearly 


announced, that whatever power was exereiſ- 


ed by the pope, as manager or mediator in 
the concerns of ſtate, it was not conſidered 
as irrevocably annexed to his office. What 
might be his own perſuaſions, mattered little. 4 


47 


The influence, I ſpeak of, every where de- 
creaſed, as the opinion of its utility ceafed to 
prevail. Governments acquired a more ſtable 
torm, their conſtitutions were better defined, 
and thus the rights of all orders being more 
legally aſcertained, they looked not to a foreign 
jurifdiction for decifion or ſupport. But then 
it was not fo eaſy to break at once from a chain 
of dependence which themſelves had forged, 
The popes, born of the race of man, finding 
themſelves in poffeffion of a power, which gra- 
dually roſe to a vaſt magnitude, had endeavour- 


ed to ſtrengthen and ſecure it by every poſſible 


expedient. Recourfe was had to precedents, 
drawn from the higheſt antiquity, which courtly 
and misjudging canoniſts laboured to eſtablith, 
and to the authority of the fcriptures, arbitrarily 


and loofely interpr eted. What was fuman, 
foon became a divine right; for only that could 


be divine, which the pureſt antiquity had imme- 
diately derived from the ſource of the chrif- 
tian eſtabliſhment. And the rife, the 1 
greſs, the exerciſe of that prerogative, which 
I ſpeak of, might be traced through all its 
| ſtages. The ſteps of its decline and fall are 
equally viſible. | 

Such was the power of Rome, viewed on the 


page of hiſtory, formed by the concurrence of 


many circumſtances, and diſſolved to its prefent 
ſtate, by as obvious an arrangement of human 
events. No juriſdiction, I will venture to affert, 
was ever leſs uſurped, becauſe it was freely dele- 
gated; and none was ever leſs abuſed, hecaufe 
it was generally exerciſed for the purpoſes for 
which it was beſtowed. That it never fhoutd 
have been beftowed, could the ſtate of things 


have borne its abſence, I am moſt willing to al- 


low; but the friends to national churches, and their 


temporal 
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temporal pawer, ſhould view, I think, with 
pleaſure the exaltation of a juriſdiction, whence 
their own ſcheme can draw authority and ſup- 
ort. | 
Aſcribing, as I do, every thing that is temporal, 
every thing that can raiſe the moſt diſtant fears, 
in the papal prerogative, to human eftabliſhment, I 
may very properly be aſked, what it is I conceive 
to be the eſſential and divine right of the Roman 
biſhop?—T hat only which he had from the beginning. 
That which Peter exerciſed, and his immediate 
ſucceſſors. A ſupremacy, or pre-eminence of juriſ- 
diction, which conſtituted him and them, the 
firſt paſtors or primates of the chriſtian church. 
Quod ſemper, quod ab omnibus, quod ubique, is the 
certain and golden canon, by which all doctrines 
mull be tried. It they derive from the apoſtolic 
ages; were then admitted as divine truths, where- 
ever chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed; the ſacredneſs 
of their origin may be pronounced, and never 
otherwiſe. Every poſterior ſource is human. 
By this proceſs, it will be found, that the b;//hop 
of the Roman ſec was received as the primate of 
the church, then forming; not indeed ſo viſibly, 
till after the deatlis of che apoſtles, becauſe as 
their miſhon was extraordinary, we are not to 
look ſor a regular eſtabliſhment, till that expir- 
cd. -The pope of Rome then is the head of the 
Catholic church, and on that fingle article peſts 
our belief. | | | 
What then is his juriſdiction, and its extent; 
for in the idea of primacy is effentially included 
that of purifdiction ? I allow it. But as ſo 
little power was exerciſed at firſt, and when the 
church had adopted a more regular form of go- 
vernment, planned by its own members, (and it 
was not {aid what acts of the primate emaned 
from his ellential power, and what from its ex- 
2 tenſion ; 
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tenſion; as ſuperadded by ecoleſiaſtical appoints. .. 
ment) it ſoon became impollible clearly to dehne _ 
the acts of juriſdiction, and to ſay, this is from 
his primacy as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt, that from 
the new powers erected by the miniſtry. Nor 
was it neceſſary, while the whole juriſdiction or 
prerogative was adminiſtred with ſo great caution 
and. parſimony, as it long was, to make a diſ- 
tinction, or to inſtitute an enquiry, In proceſs 
of time, as the complication enereaſed, the 
difficulty encreaſed with it,, and the point was 
never aſcertained. ' Rather, the popes ' them- 
ſelves, in the times I above ſpoke of, when their 
_ juriſdiction was greateſt, and moſt widely 
removed from the fimplicity of its ſource, were 
much inclined to repreſent the whole fabric 
as of divine origin. The church itſelf never 
adopted the wild pretenſion; they clearly ſaw 
how unfounded it was; and though they might 
reſpect many. branches of the papal power, as 
eſtabliſhed for wiſe purpoſes, and ſtrengthened by 
the uſe of ages, they uniformly and ſteadily only 
adhered to the ſingle truth, that the biſhop of Rome 
Was their primate, © 4 
In different countries the exerciſe of the papal 
Juriſdiction has at all times been different; in 
ſome more, in others leſs limited, and that agree- 
ably to their civil laws and the diſcipline of 
their reſpective churches. And in the plenitude 
of his power the pontiff was not permitted to in- 
vade theſe rights. The Gallican is not the on- 
ly church that has repelled all infraction of its 


privileges. Still the idea of primacy is compati- 


ble with all, and is admitted by all. 
For a moment, let me ſuppoſe the Catholic re- 
Iigion were re-eſtabliſhed in theſe countries 
Gentle reader be not alarmed——what jurifdic- 
tion would the ſee of Rome hold init?—To my 
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own queſtion J cannot reply with preciſion ; be- 
cauſe I cannot pretend ro fay, what might, on 
the occaſion, be the deciſion of the legiſlature. 
But as no power would be admitted, which 
could moſt diſtantly affect the civil govern- 
ment of the realm or the liberty of the 
ſubject (to which power, indeed Rome no lon- 
ger pretends); none that could alter or abridge 
the diſcipline and independence of a national 
church; and none that could take from the 
ſovereignty of the crown, whereby the king 
can rule over all manner of perſons, is the poli- 
tical head of the church, and the lord of all his 
people; as this would be the caſe in what would 
king or people be affected ? Is his majeſty's con- 
troul lefs in Canada, at this moment than it is 
in Nova Scotia ? | 5 
Nothing perhaps better defines an object than 
the enunciation of what it is not. The pope of 
Rome, unleſs as a prince in his own territories, 
poſſeſſes no temporal power, conſequently he can 
exerciſe none: he has no concern with kings or 
their governments, with the people's righrs pro- 
perty or privileges : he can diſpenſe with no en- 
gagements whereby man is bound to man; diſ- 
ſolve no allegiance, ſuſpend no eompacts, ſtipu- 
lations or treaties: Nor is his ecclefiaftical pow- 
er, which alone agrees to his character, above 
the canons and diſcipline of the univerfal chureh. 
As primate he cannot annul them ; he cannot 
violate the particular conſtitutions of national 
churches ; he cannot controul their miniſters in 
the canonical exerciſe of their reſpective offices; 
he cannot make new ordinances which they are 
not ee to reject ; he cannot iſſue bulls, or 
briefs or reſcripts, which the civil magiſtrate, 
in every country, has not power to infpect ; in 
a word he can do nothing, in his capacity of 
| primate, 


[ i ] 
rimate, but what is for the utility of the chureh; 
and that dependently of eſtabliſhed order, the 
fundamental maxims of antiquity, and the re- 
ſpect due to crowned heads, and the juſt rights 
of their ſubjects. 7, | 1 85 ö 
Now, ſurely, I may conelude with the Propy- 
fition J aſſumed, that the Engli/h: Catholics. hold na 
principles or opinions, which ſhauld exclude them from 
the benefits of the Revolution. But though I had 
proved this to the conviction of every fairgudg-+ 
ing man, and had alſo ſhewn the truth of my 
ſecond propoſition, that 2 benefits of the Nevo- 
lution ſhould be communicated to all Britifh ſubjects, 


ſtill would much be withheld from them as long 


as they diſſented, in religious belief, from the 
national eſtabliſhment. This draws me to a 
further diſcuſſion of no ſmall import. 


— —ů— 
PROPOSITION I. 


The eſtabliſhment of National churches ſeems unaut ho- 
riſed by the ſpirit of chriſtianity , does not promote 
the real cauſe of religion, is hurtful ta the general 
intereſt of the ſtate. 


As the queſtion before me has no greater refe- 
rence to the eſtabliſhment of England, than it 
has to thoſe of other countries, where the catho- 
lic religion prevails, I can treat it with freedom 
and not be ſuſpected of partial views. 
1.—To judge properly of the ſpirit of any in- 
ſtitution, we ſhould not go far for documents. 
The ſentiments, the conduct, the inſtructions 
of thoſe who moſt immediately framed its laws. 
will give us all we can deſire, What may after- 
wards have been ſuperadded, from other motives, 
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and in other cireumſtances, can weigh little, or 
rather nothing, to invalidate the leading prin- 
ciples of the firſt inſtitution. So we judge of 
the civil eſtabliſhments ot Lycurgus, or of Solan, 
or of the mixed polity of the Jewiſh legiſlator. — 
It is not more evident that the founder of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem deſpiſed worldly honour, and 
wealth, and pleaſure; to teach us that virtue on- 
ly merited eſteem, than that he rejected all 
means of human power, whereby the truths he 
came to deliver, might have been propagated or 
maintained. It was on the perſuaſive operation 
of a diſintereſted and benevolent life, that he 
relied for ſucceſs, and on the diſplay of mira- 
cles which then were necefſary. Had other 
means, in the order of unerring wiſdom, been 
more expedient, can we think, they would have 
been neglected ? But he who, in his private life, 
and as a member of ſociety, practifed the vir- 
tues, which alone can give worth to both, ſo 
alſo in his public capacity as the great miniſter 
of religion, did he purſue the means beſt adap- 
ted to the end. Will this be diſputed? I quote 


not particular texts or paſſages of thoſe writings 


which are believed to contain 'the certain proofs 
of his divine miſſion and the moſt beautiful max- 
ims of truth, becauſe they as uſual might be 
controverted. The character of the whole can- 
not and is irrefiſtible.—ln directing his follow- 
ers how they ſhould act, aſter he had left them, 
he preſcribes no other rule. He tells them not 
when kings, and potentates, and ſtates ſhall he 
converted, to avail themſelves of the circum- 
ſtance, and thereby to ſhield their faith. - Never 
does he point to human means; becauſe, though 
all power in heaven and on earth had been given 
to him, his kingdom was not of this warld. 

True 
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True to the leſſons, they had heard, the diſei- 
ples copied the fair original. Had they adop- 
ted other conduct, little would they have meri- 
ted the confidence repoſed on their honeſt inte- 
grity. Their writings breathe the ſame ſpirit; 
ſubmiſſion to the rulers of kingdoms; but no 
communication with their laws, © that their 
faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” —Nor'for ſome ages 
afterwards was it thought that Religion ſtood in 
need of any aid, but what its own efficacy and 
precepts, and the conduct of its immediate miniſ- 
ters could ſupply. Yet it ſhould ſeem that, 
when the obſtacles to its progreſs were greateſt, 
men of wiſdom would not have omitted any 
means which could have a tendency to remove 
them. The annals of the church, in its awful 
opening, are a beautiful illuſtration of the max- 
ims, which its founder had eſtabliſhed; and 
ſhall it be, when religion had taken deep root, 
when its branches widely extended, and could 
defy the ſtorm, that then, and not before, the 
aid of ſtates ſhould be called in to trench round it, 
and to erect their gaudy battlements ? The 
grain of muſtard-ſeed, which is the leaſt of all 
ſeeds, had grown and flouriſhed in the open 
field. The order, ſurely, is prepoſterous. But 
we know when the human ſcheme began, and 
why, and how it began; and that it prevailed as 
men ſeemed moſt to depart from the ſimplicity of 
the firſt inſtitution. | | 

I ſhall be told that my reaſoning is vain , be- 
cauſe when chriſtianity firſt began, and was firſt 
propagated, ſo lowly was its ſtate, that it could 
look to no. protection from the powers of the 
world —Why then was its ſtate lowly ? Why 
was its divine legiſlator not born rather in the 
place of Herod, from whoſe miniſters he might 
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have drawn his diſciples, and with them have 
eftabliked the firſt eſſay of ſtate chriſtianity? But 
he took them from their nets by the ſea of Gali- 
lee; and the wiſe men, ſaid to have been kings, 
who came from the eaſt to worſhip him, he had 
not retained in his ſervice. Was he ignorant, 
| ſhall it be ſuggeſted, of the beſt means for found- 
ing his new kingdom ? Thus were his 
diſciples, and we, made to underſtand, that as 
the objects of the two departments, religion and 
polity, were different, ſo ſhould be their means 
of eſtabliſhment and ſupport. The object of one 
is temporal happineſs; of the other that which is 
eternal. To attempt the former by means ſpiri- 
tual, would be abſurd. And ſhall it be thought 
the acme of wiſdom, to promote the latter by 
human policy or the patronage of ſlates? For 
wherever I ſee religion, I cannot diveſt myſelf 
of the idea annexed to its character, that its ob- 
ject is ever the ſame as it primarily was. Why 
then invent means for its ſupport? or was it 
Found that the firſt were inadequate ? or that the 
truths of religion, when widely diſſeminated, 
could no longer ſtand on their own baſis ? 
The hiſtory of church eſtabliſiments, I could trace 
with pleaſure, would my bounds allow it. It 
has been done by many, and it has been found 
to be the hiſtory of the. decline of Chriſtianity. As 
the ſimplicity of firſt principles was overſhadowed 
by human inventions, and as the humility, the 
diſintereſtedneſs, the laborious exertions of the 
miniſters of religion, gave place to oſtentatious 
parade, the pride of wealth, and the folicitude 
attendant on power and the poſſeſſion of do- 
main, began the motley form of national church- 
es. Their foundation then was human paſ- 
fion ; for till this acquired a ſway, they did not 
exiſt, The proceſs was very gradual. The 
| church 
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church poſſeſſed riches, long before it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by them; and the uſe made of them was 
the beſt poſſible. But when the inundation of 
barbarous nations, overpowering in their pro- 
greſs the remains of Roman virtue, introduced 
new maxims; with them ſprang up a new order 
of things, and the rules of feudal eſtabliſh- 
ments prevailed. Churchmen now were lords of 
landed property, acquired by the favour of their 
chieftains or by other obvious means; they were 
intereſted in the welfare of the ſtate; aad they 
looked for protection. Nor was it till this 
period, that we ſee exactly traced thoſe lines of 
polity, which, with ſome variation, have ſince 
univerſally prevailed. The repreſentatives or 
miniſters of the church, whether prelates, or 
abbots, or inferior dignitaries, became a part 
of the common maſs of nobles, bound by their 
tenures to the ſame military ſervice, attending, at 
his call, on the prince's court, and exerciling, 
over their vaſſals, the power of feudal juriſdiction. 
In nothing, but their drefs were they diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the laity ; and their poſſeſſions, and the 
mort maine poſſeſſions of churches and convents, 
were more than an adequate portion of the Jand- 
ed property of the realm. A body of men ſo 
_ powerful became, at once, a great national ob- 
ject. Their allegiance or their defection could 
ſupport or ſhake the thrones of princes. Their 
good-will was therefore courted, and, in. return, 
they required not the ordinary protection of 
vaſſals only, but privileges to their order, and 
immunities from ſecular laws. The ſpirit of 
their inſtitution was loſt, but themſelves hadnot 
forgotten that they poſſeſſed, in the right of for- 
mer functions, a claim to exemptions from the 
durthens of civil life. ae: | 
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Out of theſe grants, and prior conceſſions, and 

practices, and cuſtoms, aroſe a tremendous code, 
to which the name of Jaws was given, ſanctioned, 
it was pretended, by precedent, and the awful 
ſtamp of antiquity. But they alſo pronounced 
them to be /acred, and that fiat was to involve 
kingdoms in ſtrife and bloodſhed. On the acceſ- 
fion of a new prince, whether from inheritance 
or uſurpation, or when general grants or char- 
ters of liberty were procured by the people, the 
body of the clergy could not be forgotten. 
They ever came foremoſt, and the weight they - 
bore in the ſcale, gave them the pretenſion. To 
protect their liberties was the firſt clauſe of the 
oath enacted from the prince. He complied 
with it, and from the moment, the holy efrablih- 
ment was formed. It was eyen pretended to be 
congenial with the civil conſtitution; for this 
plauſible reaſon, that the ſame oath gave exiſ- 
tence to, or confirmed both. It was the alliance 
between church and ſtate. 
Thus were national churches conſtructed, and 
they have been perpetuated. I ſaid, they ſeemed 
unauthoriſed by the ſpirit of chriſtianity. The mind 
of the reader will eafily recapitulate the ſhort 
view I have exhibited, which is not overcharged 
or fancied, and then judge. 

2.—T hey do not promote the real cauſe of religion. 
The cauſe of religion is promoted by the preva- 
lence of thoſe doctrines, which, rendering man 
more perfect, in his moral capacity, fit him for 
happineſs in a future ſtate of exiſtence. Is it by 
eſtabliſhments this great point is beſt effected, or 
by the ſimple modes of edification primarily in- 
culcared? The reply can cauſe no heſitation. In ' 
the firſt ages, ſaid a writer of ſome note, the 
church was more holy, but now it is happier. A 
falſe and arrogant aſſertion.— To view the world, 
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TM 
as it is now conſtituted, either national churches 
exiſt, where there is unity of belief, or where 
there is diverſity. In neither caſe, is religion 
benefited. In the firſt, if the doctrines of the 
eſtabliſhment be. erroneous, the progreſs of 8 
will be impeded: For one of. the deſigns of eſ- 
tabliſhments is, by exclufive privileges and le- 
gal barriers, to ſecure the N integrity 
of its faith, and to repel innovation. If its 
doctrines be true; they want no human ſtays, 
which always raiſe a ſuſpicion, that the fabric 
ſtands on ſand. Never was the ſpread of truth 
ſo rapid, as when its own energy was the on- 
ly fpring.—lf there be diverſity of belief, it mat- 
ters not by what means introduced, I ſee a 
cloud of evils riſing from eſtabliſhments. ..A 
ground for perſecution will be laid; affetions | 
narrow, and malevolent, will be generated, a 4 
ſource of ftrife and bickerings ; party-names 
will be given; opinions, deſigns, ' purpoſes will 
be imputed. Is the cauſe of religion thus 
promoted ? f „ 

In the eſtabliſhment itſelf, I can diſcover no. 
plan for the extenſion of virtue; much for the 
growth of the ſelfiſh and worldly paſſions. Se- 
cure in the poſſeſſion of wealth and prefer- ' 
ment, or looking eagerly towards both, the 
miniſters of religion will relax in ſoft indul- | 
gence, or they will be filled with cares, which. 
are not thoſe of a man abſtracted from the. 
world, and devoted to his neighbours. ſervice. 
Ambition, vanity,” proluſion, will find their 
way to the ſoft couch of preferment, while, 
the more indigent and patronleſs will pine in 
the humble walk, at the fight of eaſe and ho-. 
nours, to which they may not reach.—But my 
argument, it wil! be ſaid, goes to the excluſion 
of all dignity and wealth from W 
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And ſuppoſe it ſhould? But my intention is 
only to cenſure fett led plans of aggrandiſement 
* {and immunities, whereby the ſpirit, of chriſtian 
moderation being once broken, nb hopes can 
ever be formed that its vigour may be recoyer- 
ed. — And in what are the people benefited? Not 
in religious inſtruction, which is what I now 
conſider, and in all countries, I refer to, the 
ſtate of the diſſenters from the eſtabliſnment, 
whether as their miniſters are more dependent and 
more active, their flocks alſo are hetter attended, 
and conſequently more regular and more religi- 
ous.— The dignity of eſtabliſhments muſt be 
ſupported by tithes, a compalſory. and unfair 
contribution, and another ſource of difagree- 
ment and aten: There was once a celebrated 
diviſion of church property into four parts; for 
the reparation of places of worſhip, for the 
poor, for the clergy, and for the biſhop. It 
was a wiſe arrangement, and contributions were 
freely made. The workman, 1 know, deferves 
his wages. , But then he muſt work, and he muft 
work for me, and TI am free to hire him; 
or he takes from me what he has not earned. Of 
all the grievances of eſtabliſhments this comes 
neareſt to a man's feelings. And is the cauſe 
of religion here promoted? IHR „ m 
A man, who well underſtood the import of 
religion, taking his final leave of a people for 
whom he had laboured much, ſhewed them his 
hands, ſaying : & 'Yourfelves know, that theſe 
hands have miniſtered unto my neceſſities, and 
* to them that were with me. ”—But the dignity 
of religion muſt be maintained by external 
ſplendour. Vain and idle ſubterfuge. Beware 
« oftheſcribes, which love to go in Jong eloathing, 
* and love ſalutations in the market- places, and 
* the chief ſeats in ſynagogues, and the upper- | G 
* moſt rooms at feaſts. ”—] have not half enu- | 
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ils of eſtabliſhments,.; and;ſearch- 
ing anxiouſly for, ſome good effects, I cannot 
find a ſingle one to caſt into the oppoſite: ſcale I 
will thank the more penetrating eye; which ſhall 
ſnew me where: it lies, and I will produce it to 
fited by them OT q +; 


_ 3.—They are hurtful 10 the general. intereſt of the 


ſtate —In Kkiggdoms, | where unity of belief pre- 


vails, ſome advantage, I allow, may be derived 
to the ſtate from eſtabliſhments. The dignities 
and emoluments it can confer will bind the inte- 


reſted and ambitious more warmly to its ſervice. 


That will be the advantage. But in other king- 


doms, the contrary effect will preponderate, in a 


. proportion. It is the obvious intereſt of 
ſtat 


ſtates to poſſeſs the attachment, and to be able 
to command the ſervices of all their members. 
But ſhould there be laws, as generally there are, 
made to exclude thoſe from offices of truſt or 
profit, whoſe confciences cannot comply. with ' 
certain preſcribed formalities, then muſt the ſer- 
vices of theſe men be loſt, and at the ſame time, 


muſt be weakened their attachment to the ſtats, 


which requires to be nouriſhed and rewarded. 
The natural affections of the mind look only to. 
preſent good or.evil. J 1 [14 254-8 
So obvious is this part of my propoſition, that 
I can baye no heſitat ion in ſaying, that, national 
churches would never have exiſted, had a great 
variation in belief, at all times, divided the ſub- 
jets of kingdoms. But when they were formed, 
there were no ſuch differences: all thought alike, 
and therefore it appeared, that all were benefited 
by the arrangement. The preſent conduct of the 
American ſtates, proves the truth of my aſſertion. 
The face of chriſtendom is much altered ; but 
eſtabliſhments remain as they were, that is, their 
D 2 Spirit 
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ſpirit remains, to the manifeſt detriment of nati- 

ons. - Politicians therefore, are compelled to ſay, 

that Sectaries, in general, hold naprinciples inimi- 

cal to the ſtate. On no other ſuppoſition can 

they pretend to juſtify the continuance of a ſyſ- 

tem, begun in the evident breach of the beſt diſ- 

eipline of chriſtianity, and perpetuated by nar- 

row and intereſted views. It may be ſaid to be | 
arrogant, thus peremptorily to arraign what na- = 7 
tions and their wiſeſt heads have@planned and | ES 
ſupported. I know the ſtreſs of the reflection, 
becauſe that was the plea which ſo long maintain- 
ed the moſt monſtrous ſchemes in religion, mo- J 
rality, and politics, which the wildeft inventi- 

ons of man had produced. It ſupported Polythei/m ; 
itſelf a religious eſtabliſhment. r 
The alliance between church and ſtate are impoſing 
words, and it is really ſtrange there ſhould not 
be ſome ſubſtance in them. But the connection, 
1 think, I» have proved to be unnatura!; then 
why look for the pleaſing evidence of truth or 
33 which juſt ſchemes can exhibit? Re- 
ligion, viewed in itſelf, is a noble and captivat- \ | 
ing object; ſome political plans of government - 

have great proportion and harmony of parts: 

but they recede from mutual contact, and are on- 

ly made to approach by violation of order, by » 
an extinction of character on one fide, and by an 

undue interference on the other, Where the 

church, indeed, poſſeſſes great temporal power, 

the offices to which this is annexed ſhould not be 1 
beſtowed, without the knowledge and co- opera- PB 
tion of the ſtate. But becauſe the ſtate, on theſe 4 
occaſions, conſiſtently - with the ſovereignty it | 
holds over all its ſubjects, ſhould interfere, can 

there be a ſtronger argument urged for the inex- 

pediency of the poſſeſſion ? e 

|: e Had 
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_ * — Had ſtates agreed to the enaction of laws, or 
| ſubſcriptions, or formularies, whereby the door 
to church preferment might be kept ſhut againſt ' 
all, who did not profeſs the doctrines of the eſta+ 
bliſhment, though the regulation would make 
many hypocrites, it would have been relieved 
from many objections: © Every ſociety is miſtreſs 
of its own internal economy. But when religious 
teſts are eſtabliſhed, which ſhall determine the 
fſubjectẽ's civil capacity to hold offices or to ſerve 
the fate,” it is then that the underſtanding of a 
common man revolts, and he views the whole 
ſcheme as the offspring of a miſtaken policy. To 
veil it with a gloſs of ſome impoktion, it has been 
the endeavour of all eſtabliſhments. to perſuade 
the ſtate, that their peculiar privileges,” and the 
nature or character of their doctrines. were ſo eſ- 
ſentially connected with its political conſtituti- 
on, that this would ſuffer, were the ſmalleſt en- 
.croachment made on the former; even if men 
were permitted to ſerve in its fleets or armies, or 
to plead at its bar, whoſe faith was not the faitn 
of the national church. That churches ſhould 
have attempted this, I am not ſurpriſed: my ſur 
. Priſe is that it ſhould have ſucceeded,” and that 
the flimſy veil has not long ago been drawn 
ahde. In many countries it is doing z why 
ſhould it not be done in this? Iam thus led to a 
further diſenailee 8 ; 
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E N ational Church of this c country i not. n to 
its civil conſtitution ; which would be equally ſafe in 
the hands, of the Fro'eſtons W or . the 
Catholic. 


As the cürkghry perſuaſion is the boy: time of 
e preſent ſyſtem, whereby the country is de- 
rad t of the ſervices of many of its citizens, 
and theſe citizens are excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of rights, to which all good ſubjects, it 
ſeems, may Ae its diſcuſſion becomes im- 
portant, and it may lead to the adoption ofa . 
more liberal and beneficial plan. If my judg- 
ment miſguides me, it is not on a narrow track, 
though ſuch often are the ways which conduct to 
NEE temple of Truth. i 

| To" deſcribe the flow! proceſs by which our 
vir conſtitution has been formed, would be a 
'complicated labour. Hardly can it be ſaid fect 
the foundation ſtone was laid. But we view, in 
the different periods of our hiſtory, the noble fa- 
bric rifing, and the hand of freedom doing and 
"undoing, as the rights of the people prevaricd's or 
were oppreſſed: 
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Theoriſts, too ſanguine and precipitate, fancy 
they can diſcover ſtrong features, when, in truth, | 
it is but a {ketch barely vifible, There could be | | 
no liberty, as long as the feuda} ſyſtem endured ; | 
and fo deeply had it rooted, that, in the lapſe 
of centuries, 'it was not removed. At this day. 
there are remains. But this enquiry is foreign: . 
Suthce it, that our anceſtors were long employed | 
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in the work; and that the Revilatin finally com- 
pleted it: It balanced the ' three eſtates of king, 
ords, and commons, ſecuring the rights of the 
people, and giving te the ercden an Panerai 
and fair prerogative. Such is the Britin 
eee OROSINT POO HPO AO 
There was another ' fabric; grew by its fide, 
miſhapen and miſplaced,” ignotaritly +defpotied | 
of all its primitive beauty, and fwollen'ts a 
gothic magnitude. I ſpeak of the'ecclefiaftical 
eſtabliſhment. Hoy it zoſe, 1 have altrady fait, 
and its progrefs was Viſißle, and” it may be pro- 
nounced contemporary with the civil department 

ut was it likewiſe eſſential to it!! 


If the affertion, at this time, be true, that the 
church as by law ęſtabliſted, is an eſſential part of 5 
conſtitution, it was at all times ſo. For fine klie 
conqueſt, at leaſt, there has not been 4 time, 
when a church did not exiſt annexed to the ſtate 

by the law of the land, or the ſolemn deefarati- 
ons of its monarchs. Their coronation oaths, 
and all the grants of general charters atteſted it 


to the nation. Know, ſays the charter of 
„Henry II. that I have granted and confirmed 
to God and the church all the cuſtoms, which 
„my grandfather (Henry I.) did give a 
* ga to her. Wherefore it is my will and; 
rictly enjoin, that holy church, aud al 
* carls, and Barons, and all my vaſſals, Hay 
and hold freely, peaceably, and fully, all the 
* cuſtoms, and grants, and liberties, to then 
* and their heirs, which my grandfather &. 
* The firſt article of Magna Charta ordains; 
** That the church of England thall be free,” and 
** enjoy her whole rights and liberties inviola- 
„ble.“ I need go no further. Nothing can be 
more expreſs; and this was, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the darkeſt days as they are 
called, of popiſh ignorance, The alliance between 
e church 
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church and flate was complete, and further laws, 
and the ſucceſſion of years ſtill cemented the 
union. And what then was the language of Ca- 
tholic churchmen and Catholic politicians ? Pre- 
ciſely what it now is That the ecclefiaſtical 
polity, (that is, popiſi principles and diſcipline } 
was conformable to the genious of the civil con- 
ſtitution; that they were formed on the ſame 
model, and might be likened to a double cone, 
united by the authority of the crown; that the 
preſervation of the church was ſo eſſential to 
the ſtate, that they muſt both ſtand and fall to- 

gether. $0 they reaſoned. 
Three centuries after Mag na Charta, came the 
Reformation. It diſſolyed the church polity in its 
principles and diſcipline ; and the civil edifice 
ſtood uninjured. This could even coaleſce with 
a new belief, and a new form of diſcipline, and 
move unimpaired through all their modes and 
variations; ſo independent and ſelf-exiſtent 
was it —Contemplate the eccleſiaſtical revolu- 
tions in the reigns of Henry VIII. his ſon 
Edward, and his daughters, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth; and ſay, if you can, that the alliance. of 
which I ſpeak was ſo indiſſoluble, that the ruin 
of the ſtate muſt be the neceſſary conſequence of 
the diſſolution of the church eſtabliſhment. By 
Henry it was diſſolyed, by Edward newly mo- 
dified ; by Mary reſtored; and by Elizabeth 
ſettled in its preſent form.—It was then to have 
been expected that we ſhould hear no more of the 
imaginary phantom, but the illuſion was to 
be perpetuated. Elizabeth, I have ſaid, neu- 
fettled the church, fenced it with laws and ordi- 
nances, and again the ſame ſounds were repeated 
that the national church was eſſential to the civil 
conſtitution. Such an effence had not hefore been 
entered on the canons of philoſophy. The civil 
| = „„ 
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eonſtitution all along (the obſervation is impor- 
tant) was the ſame as it now is poſſeſſing magna 
charta and the ſtamina of the preſent form, only 
not ſo developed and defined. | 


Lives there a man ſo warped by prejudice, who 


will argue, that Proteſtantiſm is alone the religion 
that can fix this firm alliance, and that the prez 
ceding connexion with Catholicity was a tempo- 
rary union, hollow and inefficient, which a flight 
ſhock might break aſunder, without danger to 
the ſtate? When the preſent church eſtabliſh- 
ment has exiſted as many centuries as that did, 
it will be time to diſcuſs the queſtion.—In the 
mean while, as an idea is often thrown out, that 


the legiſlatures of different kingdoms have 


now adopted ſuch modes of religion, as are moſt 
coformable to the genius of their reſpective 
governments, it cannot be improper to examine 
it. For on this airy hypotheſis it is aſſerted, 
that the religion of Rome is fitted to deſpotie 
ſtates; preſbyterianiſm to republics; and the 
epiſcopal form of this country to its mixed go» 


vernment, confel-<dly, it is added, the beſt that 


ever exiſted. 

Religion then, it appears, is a mere engine 
of ſtate, founded on no certain and divinely in- 
ſpired documents, but variable in all its modes, 
as forms of government may require. The no- 
tion is ingenious.—But the general ſuppoſition 
is not true. The pureſt democracy is found in 
the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and in 
Italy are catholic republics; and moſt unfortu- 
nately, indeed, for the ſyſtem, no further diſtant 
than Scotland, is preſbyteriuuiſim it ſelf eftablijhed, 
and forming as much an eſſential union with 
the civil conſtitution of Britain, as does the 
epiſcopal church of this realm. May I be permitted 
another remark ?—lIt was epiſcopacy in that 
country that oppoſed the new ſettlement at the 


Revolution, and was therefore, I believe, ſuppreſ- 
| ; ſed. 
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ſed. Their allegiance to the preſent family only 
dates from the laſt year: it is only then, from 


the Jaſt year, that the prelacy of Scotland became 


friends to the Revolution, that is, friends to the 
civil conſtitution of the realm. It happens awk- 


wardly that the epiſcopal order, #s fuch, ſhould 


be pronounced to be peculiarly adapted to our 


limited monarchy. It was not for this that 


James contended, nor was it this which his 
triends have admired. | * | 

What then is there in the character of the 
Engliſh church ſo well fitted to its civil conſtitu- 
tion? When the queſtion comes thus worded, I 
am diſpoſed to withhold no praiſe. TI think it is 
admirably well adapted in all its parts; and if 
there mult be a ſtate church, I know of none that 
can be better choſen. Its conduct fince the 
Revolution, politically confidered, has been 
uniformly ſteady, patriotic, and loyal; not 
meanly bowing to prerogative, nor faCtiouſly 
clamorous for liberty: In a word, ſuch as 
might be expected from a prelacy, learned and 
exemplary; from aclergy, nurcured in thoſe ye- 


nerable manſions, where ſcience, virtue, and 


the muſes had, for ages, loved to dwell. 
But I am not, I find, thus to be releaſed : I 
am required to acknowledge a peculiar adaptati- 
on, even an eſſential connection. I cannot admit 
either. If there be a peculiar fitneſs, it is in its 
doctrine, in its morality, or in its diſcipline.— 
Doctrine, that is, revealed truths, is of a ſpiritual 
order, independent on, and unallied to, all hu- 
man inſtitutions Its morality is, I preſume, com- 
mon to the human race, which inſtruction has, 
at leaſt, enlightened —And what of diſcipline ? It 
is a variable arrangement, alterable by time and 
place, and what in any church or ſect eaſily con- 
forms to requiſitions, which may patroniſe or 
| | | 2 extend 
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extend their intereſt. - Prelacy,-I ſuſpect, is meant 
to be its moſt ſignal feature: but that is not eſ- 
tabliſhed' in Scotland, and as it was there tolera- 
ted, it was difloyal. I look then for informati- 
on on the head of the peculiar fitneſs of the Engliſh 
chureh to the civil government. 

Now for the eſſential connection. — I have proved, 

I truſt, that till the time of the reformation, no 
ſuch connection exiſted ; and the ſame argy- 
ment muſt, doubtleſs, apply to the ſucceeding 
period. Here, I own, we have laws and corona» 
tion oaths, eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the Proteſ- 
tant faith; but had we not alſo ſimilar oaths, and 
laws, and the ſolemn pledge of ' charters, con- 
firming the religion of a more ancient church ? 
Theſe did not make the union ta the ſtate e{entzal, 
for it was ſevered from it without injuring it; by 
what means, then, ſhall thoſe effect it? By his 
coronation oath, the king promiſes “ to main- 
* tain the Proteſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſh- 
% ed; and to preſerve to the biſhops and clergy, 
* and to the churches committed to their care, 
„all ſuch rights and privileges, as by law do, 
* or ſhall, appertain to them or any of them.” 
And the act of Uniformiy, 14th of Charles II. 
does moſt clearlygecure to the church its exelu- 
five immunities, ; It is unneceflary to ſpecify the 
many other ſtatutes made in its favour. But 
from all this, what more can be inferred; than 
that the Proteſtant religion, as here ſanctioned 
by law, is the eſtabliſhed religion of the country? 
That therefore it is an efentra! part of the civil 
*conſtirution, is quite another queſtion; The 
charters of Henry II. and of John, which I quo- 
ted, as full and as expreſs as any poſterior oaths 
or ſtatutes, alſo e/tab/iſhed the Catholic religion. 
But the Catholic religion became not, ſor that, 
ellentiallyj united to the Nate. I have proved it. 
E Why 
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Why then ſhall the Proteſtant religion, becauſe it 


has been eſtabliſhed, acquire a further denomi- 


nation? On any day, it may be ſevered from 


the ſtate, as the Cathalic religion was, and the 


civil conſtitution, to which it is annexed, will 
remain whole, uninjured, and unimpaired. If 
a double cone repreſent the union; a ſeparation 
may be made without danger to either. They 
will each have a baſe to ſtand on and the crown 
may be more aptly fitted. That figure was in- 
cautiouſly choſen, for it is only by being over- 
turned, that a double cone can be ſaved from 
falling. | 3 | 
At the Revolution, which is the period to which 


Iprincipally look, the church acquired a confir- 


mation of its former ſettlement, and was bound 
by a new tie to the conſtitution. But as much 


had been done for the Catholic church by Magna 


Charta, and other ſtatutes. This point has been 
ſuffieiently examined. —The preſervation of Proteſ- 
tantiſm was alſo due, it is added, to that event. 


I know not that it was. The deſign of king 


James, in granting toleration to Sectaries, was 
not, I believe, to overturn the national church. 
In a courſe of years, had the ſame plan been 
purſued by a race of diflentipg kings, it might, 
perhaps, have happened. In either eaſe, of its 
ſtability or fall, nothing could be more indiffe- 
rent to a patriot king, and a patriot legiſlature, 
whoſe ſole attention muſt ever be directed to the 
preſeryation and ſtrength of the civil conſtituti- 
on. This only merits care, becauſe only in 
the ſtability and welfare of this, is every Hriton 
intereſted. TI am thus brought to the ſecond 
part of my Propoſition. | 

2. The civil conſtitution would be equally ſafe in the 
hands of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.— I mean not at all 
to infinuate, that a change of hands would be 
expedient ; becauſe I have already ſaid, that, if 

q = there 
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there muſt be an eſtabliſhment, a better than 
what we have could not be choſen. But, I think, 
the general intereſt of religion, and the proſpe- 
rity of the ſtate, would be greatly promoted, did 
no ſuch eccleſiaſtical form exiſt. I have given 
my reaſons. That illufion it is my deſire to wea- 
ken, whereby men are {till led to imagine, that 
the character or principles of the Engliſh church, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, are ſuch, that no other 
could ſo well coaleſce with the political govern- 
ment ; and conſequently that it muſt be ſecured 
even by an excluſion of Sectaries from the com- 
mon rights of citizens. Did theſe poſſeſs them, 
without any reſtriction, the church, it is ſaid, 
would be in danger, from their inereaſing influ- 
ence in the ſtate. ; 

Let me then ſuppoſe that the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters were in full poſſeſſion of all the preſent rights 
of the eſtabliſnment, which is to ſuppole, that 
the epiſcopal church were annihilated. On this 
ſuppoſition, it is my opinion, that the civil conſh- 
zution, in all its parts, would remain as firmly 
baſed, as it is at the preſent moment. Why 
ſhould it be otherwjſe? They principally contri- 
buted to make it what it is, at the Revolution; 
they admire it, even with a parental fondneſs; 
and it cannot be ſhewn that ey admit a fingle 
opinion, either religious or civil, which would 
not tend to confirm, to uphold, to embelliſh 
it.—In the rage of innovation, it will be objected, 
they once overturned both church and ſtate. 
They did ſo. But that was in the paroxiſm of a 
fever, which can never return. There can again 
be no motive for it. I will likewiſe obſerve that, 
had not that tremendous crifis happened, poſſi- 
bly, the liberties. and the limited monarchy we 
poſſeſs, had never been ſecured to. us. But as 
this event is much inſiſted on, I will oppoſe to 
| It 
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it another of very equal import. This genkle 


ſtate church of ours, once alſo, overturned the 
conſtitution. I mean at the Reformation, when 
they annihilated the old eſtabliſhment, which 
they are obliged to maintain, was then an eſſen- 
tial part of the whole fabric. 
If then the reins of government and the inte- 
reſts of the ſtate might, with ſafety, be commit- 
ted to the hands of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, as 
Iam pofitive they might : how partial and con- 
tracted muſt ſeem that policy, which reſtrains 
them from an equal participation of civil rights, 
unleſs they comply with ordinances, which to 
their conſciences, they ſay are not palatable. 
 g—The civil conflituiion would be equally ſafe in 
the. hands of the Catholics. 
that they hold no opinions, religious, or politi- 
cal, inconſiſtent with its deareſt intereſts, Whence 
then could any danger ariſe? Muſt they not 
feel themſelves equally bound to maintain it in- 
violate, as any Proteſtants do; and would 
they not be equally diſpoſed to doit? What 
men admire, and in what they are intereſted, 
they will not be induced to ſacrifice. Granted, 
that they value their religion. And what then ? 
Is there any tenet of their religion, any branch 
of their diſcipline ; with which the civil conſtitu- 
tion might claſh? Again aflert it, there is 
none. | 
In the various abuſe that has bcen thrown out 
on Catholics, it ſeems never to recur to any one, 
that many valuable parts of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution were framed by them. Such is magna 
charta, daily in the mouth of every one. From 
the earlieſt periods of hiſtory till two bügdted 
years ago, this conſtitution was in our hands, 
forming and improving, and Icould ſhew that, 
during the period between the Reformation and 
the 


I bave already ſnewn, 


9 

the Revolution it acquired little. The cry againſt 
the Stuarts always was, that they violated the = 
conſtitution : a manifeſt” proof, that the malcon- n 
tents viewed it, as preformed —The Engliſh Ca- I 
_ tholics then who reared this conſtitution, at the = 
great expence of their lives and fortunes, and | 
who loved it in its unfiniſhed ſtate, ſhall they hate 
it and attempt its ruin, when it has acquired due 
form and ſtability? Nor have yet obſerved, 
in their favor, that epiſcopacy on which great 
ſtreſs is laid is an eſſential branch of their eccle- 
fiaſtica! economy. The preſpyterians have not 
this to ſhew ; though they may point to Scotland 
for a proof, that loyalty can exiſt without it. 
However if any thing in the character of epiſco- 
pacy can be found, peculiarly adapted to the al- 
liance ſo often mentioned, ours Itruſt has as 
fair pretenſions to urge as that of any Proteſ- 
tant church. | | 
From this view of the ſubje&t which might 
ſtill be enlarged I think myſelf authoriſed to re- 
| peat my propoſition; That the national church 9 
| this country is not eſſential to its civil conſtitution which 
would be equally ſafe in the hands 'of the Proteſtant Dif- 

ſenters, or of the Catholics. 


CONCLUSION 
"THOUGH fiom the Propoſitions or premiſes I | 
ſeem to myſelf to have eſtabliſhed ; © That the 
* Revolution, in 1688 was a general benefit to 
* all Britiſh ſubjects; that the benefits of the 
“ Revolution ſhould be communicated to alt 
© Britiſh ſubjects, that the Engliſh Catholics 
* hold no principles or opinions, which ſhould 
* exclude them from the benefits of the Revoluti- 


on; that the national church of this country 
a 
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& js not eſſential to its civil conſtitution which 
4 would beequally ſaſe in the hands of the Pro- 
„ teſtant Diflen:ers, or of the Catholics; ” an 
inference, very full and explicit, might be 
drawn, 1 ſhall be more reſerved and modeſt.,, 
Many years mult elapſe, before Chriſtian na- 
tions will be induced to confider ſtate religions, 
as a grievance which ſhould be removed, and 
as a human device which has disfigured the 
charming fimplicity of the goſpel. And ſo in- 
veterate is the prepoſſeſſion in their favour, ſup- 
ported, we know by the intereſted combination 
ofa multitude, that the man who ſhall only 
draw an hypotheſis againſt them, will be pro- 
nounced a fit inhabitant for Utopia. In that 
region I look for my eſtabliſhment.—lIt has 
been ſaid, that a houſe built upon ſand cannot 
ſtand; yet here we have a houſe built on preju- 
dices, which has ſtood and probably will ſtand 
long. Prejudices then do not form a ſandy 
foundation: indeed, I am inclined to believe, 
that they gradually cement into a rock, againſt 
which the rain deſcends, and the floods come, 
and the winds blow and beat in vain. In this 
country probably, where the ſtrength of Sectaries 
is great, and daily growing, a change will be 
effected: but it will only be a change from one 
eſtabliſhment to another, as it happened at the 
Reformation. Let us then remain as weare; 


fora better eſtabliſhment, as I have ſaid, more 


conſonant with the rights of the people, and 
the prerogative of the crown, England can ne- 
ver enjoy. I have not a wiſh to ſee my own 
religion again eftablifhed, rather let it remain as it 
is provided its profeſſors enjoyed the civil rights 
of citizens. As it is I am convinced it poſſeſſes 
moſt of the original character of Chriſtianity ; 
and he that can deſire to ſee that again effaced 


ol 


„ 
by the wealth, the dignities, the pageantry of an 
eſtabliſhment, let him not pretend to any finceri- 
ty of belief in the maxims of revelation. Who 
would be pleaſed with the eſtabliſhment of 
Preſbyterianiſm, muſt have a ſorry taſte, indeed — 
As our national church then is in quiet poſſeſſion 
of its dignities and emoluments, there. may they 
remain. They have laws to ſecure theſe, and 
ſubſcriptions ſtrong enough for an eternal barrier 
againſt all intruſion. Let even other mounds. 
and paling be raiſed fuch as once fenced para- 
diſe, 
: 3 So thick entwined, 
As one continu'd brake; the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſſtes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaſt that paſs'd that way. 


What then is the concluſion I wiſh to draw? 
It is this: that all Difſenters from the national 
* church are entitled to every civil right which 
that church enjoys. It immediately follows 
from the propoſitions I have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh: Nor can a fingle reaſon which ſhould 
'_ _ Weigh on the mind of a patriot or a citizen, be. 
aſhgned for their excluhon. To talk of the ſecu- 
rity of the ſtate worſhip is idle. What can be 
more ſecure ?—But the conſtitution, which.our 
anceſtors formed, ſhall we dare to violate that, 
it is ſaid by the ſlighteſt innovation? Had this | 
impoſing argument been urged with efficacy, 
ſome ages back, where had been the boaſted Re- 
ſor mation, and our glorious Revolution, in a 
word, where had been the conſtitution itſelf? | 
When Numa Pompilius ſettled the religion and 
polity of the Roman ſtate, he had nightly collo- 
quies, it was afferted, with the nymph Egeria, ; 
and the people were taught to reverence his laws, 
as the oracles of heaven. To hear ſome men 
| E ; ſpeak 
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ſpeak, it ſhould ſeem as if they believed in a fimi- 
lar co-operation; that each attorney general has 
had an Egeria to whiſper in his ear oracular de- 
cihons. I admit the great perfection of our ſyſ- 
tem ; but I cannot think that the views of legifla- 
tors were, at all times, wiſe; much lefs that 
penal ſtatutes and diſabilitating clauſes, either 
belong to the eſſence of the conſtitution, or may 
not be touched with impunity. Innovations are 
not lightly to be made; but it would be well if, at 
ſtated periods, a ſolemn review were inſtituted of 
the magnificent plan, and ſuch retrenchments 
and additions made as to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment might ſeem expedient. Whereas from a 
misjudged veneration, ſuch as the antiquary enter- 
tains for a gothic ruin, excreſcent members and 
ſuperfetations are allowed to accumulate, till 
the beauty of the ſtructure be disfigured and over- 
whelmed. On its front was originally engraved 
in golden characters, SALUS POPULI SUPRE- 
MA LEX. Are the words now clearly legible ? 
I refer to the ſtate of the Proteſtant Difſenters 
and of the Roman Catholics. 

We afk for nothing but what is juſt and reaſon- 


able to be aſked, and what is ſafe and honour- 


able to be granted. The Proteſtant Diſſenters 
aſk to be relieved from laws, whereby the Sacra- 
mental Teft is impoſed as a qualification for civil 
and military offices. And this claim can be de- 
nied them lam as little diſpoſed to controvert 
the wiſdom of my anceſtors as any man : but 
how they can be thought wiſe, who eſtabliſhed 
ſo monſtrous a paradox, that taking the ſacra- 
ment ſhould qualify for wearing his majeſty's 
cockade, is truly incredible! Such a Proſtituti- 
on of holy things could hardly have occurred to 
a man, who diſtinguiſhed between heaven and 
earth. The nymph Egeria, I will confidently 

| ſay, 
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ſay, wou Id have ſuggeſted better councils ; and 
it is much, if the legiſlators grandmothers did 
not bluſh at the device. This liberty of cenſure 
may be freely taken with our anceſtors; and it 
is known, beſides, that the court of Charles II. 
was not celebrated for religious delicacy.—But, 
by no other means, it is ſaid, could diffenters 
from the church have been detected. Are they 
detected by this? Let me aſk. Burning plough- 
ſhares or boiling water would have been a more 
ſure ordeal. However, what opinion ſoever we 
may form of the wiſdom or caution of our anceſ- 
tors, as the diſſenters have proved themſelves 
deſerving of every indulgence, and can claim 
what they aſk for as a right, I may preſume that 
it will not be long refuſed to them. 

It may be thought extraordinary that I ſhould. 
plead for the Proteſtant Diſſenters: The truth 
is: their caſe was fo involved in my general 
argument, that L could not get clear from it. 
Beſides, I am returning good for evil. The 
do not, indeed, ſtand in need of the little aſ- 
ſiſtance I can give their cauſe; nor do I know. 
that they will thank me: 

The ſtate of the Catholics is peculiarlyhard, for 
though an A# of Toleration were granted, where- 
by the whole penal code againſt them ſhould 
be repealed, their condition would but be 
nominally bettered. Theſe laws, indeed, are ſeyere, 
and many of them, like thoſe of the Athenian 
Draco, written with blood ; but for that reaſon, 
they are no longer executed. What really diſ- 
treſſes them are the laws enjoining qualifying 
oaths, by which they muſt be for ever excluded 
from the common privileges of citizens. The 
oaths are that of ſupremacy and the declaration 
againſt T ranſubtantiation and Popery, and the Sacra. 

menial Tejt—On what occahons theſe ftatutes 
- | E 2 were 
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were enacted, it is unneceſſary to enquire. Iam 
ready to grant, there was a Jealouſy of Catho- 
lics in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II. 
which, in the eſtimation of a ſuſpicious and irri- 
tated legiſlature, might then ſeem to call for ſuch 
reſtrictive meaſures. That no cauſe for jealouſy 
now ſubſiſts, every honeſt man mult allow ; and 
every man of common penetration mult be well 
aware, that, in no future period any cauſes can 
ariſe, againſt which it would be prudent to guard 
by any preſent proviſion. The conduct of Ca- 
tholics, pronounced to be irreproachable, and 
their attachment to the ſtate, muſt continue to 
improve if there be room for it, and gain new vi- 
gour. But here lies the ſtreſs of difficulty. The 
oaths, of which I ſpeak, though purpoſely made 
againſt Catholics, could not be carried into ef- 
fect, without a general application. Therefore 
'they were to be taken by Proteſtants: and I 
need not enumerate, on what occahons they 
are taken. But we cannot be relieved without 
their repeal; for the experience of centuries has 
proved that our conſciences will not bend to 
them, and yet to expect ſuch an indulgence in the 
preſent ſtate of things would be deemed unrea- 
ſonable. There are many thinking Proteſtants 
who feel a reluctance in taking oaths, ſo irre- 
levant as thoſe arc; but the law muſt be com- 
plied with. 
Much has lately been ſaid on the bad effects, 
ariſing to the morals of the people from an 
unneceſſary multiplication of oaths; and it 
was hoped that the important matter would have 
been brought beſore the diſcuſſion of Parliament. 
When that ſhall take place, we flatter ourſelves 
that the cath of ſupremacy and the . declarations, 
will be candidly examined. Were a ſcrutiny in- 
to the hiſtory of theſe oaths and their preſent ex- 
| ” pediency 
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pediency once inſtituted, I have that confidence 
in the good ſenſe and equity of my country- 
men, that I dare pronounce, they would not 
ſurvive another ſeffion. When the original mo- 
tive for enacting laws ſubliſts no longer, and 
they are found to oppreſs a meritorious body 
of citizens, ſhall they not be repealed ? 

With regard to the Trfts, I have nothing to 
ſay. When the Proteſtant Diſſenters have pro- 
cured relief from them, then it will be our 
time toapply. Not chat, in any inſtance, I con- 
ceive ourſelves to be leſs deſerving of notice 
than they are; but becauſe, as long as it ſhall 
ſeem expedient to the legiſlature not to liſten to 
the claims of ſo powerful, ſo wealthy, and fo 
uſeful a body, we, in filence, ſhall ſubmit to 
the hard reſtraints. I ſpeak as an individual. 

Forlorn then is our condition. What can be 
done, I know not : but we ſhall perſevere in the 
irreproachable conduct of citizens attached to 
the ſtate and amenable to its laws, not doubting 
but that they whoſe anceſtors treated us with ſe- 
verity, becauſe to them we ſeemed to deſerve it, 
will relax in their conduct and break the rod of 
iron, when humanity, juſtice and good policy 
ſhall call for the meaſure. The period cannot 
be diſtant. France has ſet the example. 
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